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WHY? 


“No consecrated absurdity would have stood its ground if man had not silenced child’s objections.” — Michelet. 


VOL. II. 


WAR—ITS CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


The deplorable outbreak of war in Mexico makes the pres- 
ent a suitable time to study the evil of militarism. Like all 
hyman phenomena, war is produced by causes varying, both 
with regard to quantity and quality. If one analyses these 
causes, just the same for the wars of wild tribes and bar- 
barian races, just the same as for those of the civilized 
nations of our own times, one sees that the principal gen- 
erative causes are economic. It would be easy to demon- 
strate this fact, but it is sufficient for each one to recall 
to memory the most recent wars in order to perceive this 
truth at once. 

It is already apparent to all that the motives that in- 
spired and gave rise to the Mexican trouble are not in any 
way the wish to set men free, to help those in revolt to gain 
their liberty—their autonomy. These motives are simply 
those of the material interests of a small portion of the 
people of the United States—that is to say, the desire to 
hold and control the mining districts and rich oil fields, to 
take possession of fertile regions across the border for 
the sake of their products. This same principle applies to 
the Boer war in South Africa, the Spanish-American war, 
the Japanese war, the Balkan war, the Italian and Turkish 
war. The moral and political causes of war exist in ap- 
pearance. If Mexico were not a land of immense wealth, 
the soil would not be stained with blood of men today. We 
do not mean to say that they are not the origin of all 
wars, but we say that they are only so in a very secondary 
manrer. In fact, by way of analysis, all these political 
and moral causes may be summed up as economic causes, 
which are primary causes. 

The conquest of power, of political preponderance, is 
only, in short, the desire to acquire wealth. Motives of 
justice and love of humanity are put to the front, “to set 
going” and give reason, and excuse for hundreds of strug- 
gles; these resolve themselves into ;purely material motives, 
and, if one takes the trouble to examine with care the orig- 
inating cause of these struggles, one comes back to 
economic causes. Sometimes historical conditions necessi- 
tate militarism. They would cause no war if they kept 
within the bounds of simply the abstract result of recovering 
lost prestige, but these conditions sometimes have the ap- 
pearance of engendering war. In reality, economic con- 
ditions alone give rise to these wars. The amelioration of 
economic conditions, in fact, always takes place among the 
nations whose arms are victorious. It is important to 
notice that victory always brings in its train a betterment 
of economic conditions. We only speak of improvement in 
the affairs of the governing bodies, and the class possessing 
wealth, or monied people. It may happen, and it has hap- 
pened, that victory has aggravated the economic situation 
of the governed classes, the proletariat, or wage slave. 

Re 

One of the secondary causes of war is militarism. In 
order to have wars there must be professional soldiers. 
Whenever and wherever professional military men exist, 
war must necessarily exist, too. The effect reacts on the 
primary cause, and becomes itself a cause. Militarism en- 
genders war because professional military men desire it 
most ardently to take place. There is a general saying that 
the soldier, the professional military man, takes up soldier- 
ing from love of his country. This notion is a very false 
one. The military profession is a trade—a calling followed 
like any other. It is followed, like all trades or employ- 
ments, simply and solely for individual ends, in a pure sel- 
fish interest, that of the individual engaged in it; to acquire 
riches, honor and glory; in a word, for personal ‘interest. 

What makes them so keen to go to Mexico? What 
makes those left behind so sad? Is it not the desire for 
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promotion to which active service leads quickly? All shows 
clearly that it is mainly solicitude for the advancement 
and success of purely individual and selfish interest, that 


inspires the soldier in the exercise of his duty, and not any 


care for the glory and greatness of his country. The mili- 
tary profession influences those who follow it, either tem- 
porarily or permanently. This influence produces moral and 
intellectual effects peculiar to, and specific of, their calling. 
The soldier is affected with moral atrophy and of profound 
infatuation; his morality is defaced, and borders on that 
of the savage. Passive obodience destroys his individuality, 
breaks it down, and turns him into a mere automaton. He 
is servile to his superiors, and by natural reaction, arrogant 
with his subordinates. The army is thé school of crime. 
To sum up—war and militarism have most deleterious 
effects upon the human character. Violence, which is one of 
the essentials of war, is repugnant to most minds nowadays. 

The stronger individuals become psychically, the weaker 
they become physically, and the more they shrink from 
and abhor the brutality of fighting and the horrors of battle. 

* * aK 


Humanity is tending towards democracy. All impartial 
and observant minds must perceive, and can verify the fact 
of this tendency, which is distinctly opposed to the spirit 
of militarism. The spirit of the army is essentially one of 
authority. It is impossible for the army, therefore, to be- 
come democratic. Napoleon I stated this very clearly and 
directly in saying, “Armies are essentially monarchical,” 
and undoubtedly this is becoming the prevailing spirit the 
world over. From the opposition existing between this 
tendency to democracy, on the one hand, and the “spiriv-of 
militarism on the other, a strong antagonism has sprung 
into being which has produced as its results outbursts of 
strife more or less violent. This feeling against, and oppo- 
sition to, militarism, is growing, but from having been 
forced on too rapidly, a reaction has set in, the result of 
which is an increase in the tendency to support militarism 
and its consequent acquirement of fresh vitality. The mili- 
tary profession is a medium by which we are shown un- 
doubted proofs of the original descent of our civilized na- 
tions from savage ancestors. 

It is as Professor Girard wrote, “A monstrous survival 
of barbarous ages,” a “relic of barbarism,’ and in the 
language of biologists a “microbe.” This living proof or 
microbe will probably exist for some years to come, in 
civilized life, just as in this country, and by Germany, by 
Great Britain, and by Japan, furnishes undeniable proofs 
of this. The United States have commenced to form colo- 
nies, and to make conquests—by reason of these things they 
will be drawn into a state of militarism if they continue 
to follow the path in which they have started. Already 
they have raised an army, and increased their ‘expenditure 
for purposes of war.’ Certain economic conditions favor 
the spread of “imperialism,” of which one is militarism. 


The disappearance of war means the disappearance of 
militarism. Capitalism does not wish for this disappearance, 
because it is favorable to its own interests to keep up both 
war and militarism, particularly the latter, which, by en- 
abling capitalism to have a standing army, ensures the 
maintenance of its power. Wa- 2zan never be totally abol- 
ished until, by the inventions of the human intellect, it has 
been : ndered so deadly that men will refuse to engage 
in it. The proposition of the Peace Conference to limit the 
soaring of the powers of human genius tends to the conser- 
vation of militarism, to its preservation, and not to its de- 
struction or annihilation; any attempt to arrest or limit the 
flights of man’s inventive genius would indeed prove futile. 
Its wings cannot be clipped, the bare idea of such a thing 
is absurd and childish. Just as an animal that places itself 
in front of an express train is swept away like a wisp of 
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straw, so will autocracy and capitalism seek their own de- 
struction if they seek to stand in the way and impede the 
march of progress as decreed by the awakened human 
consciousness. 
a 7 

Capitalism, as we see it in our midst, demands militar- 
ism, if not war; not necessarily war between nations equally 
matched in any way—it does not ask for that always, the 
risks are too heavy. No, the alterations and improvement, 
in armaments are sufficient for capitalism, with a few 
colonial wars thrown in, and a goodly share of the Conti- 
nents inhabited by black or yellow races—those human 
creatures so easy to conquer because so badly armed. Mili- 
tarism is needed besides to “preserve order at home,” which 
means the oppression and overworking of the greater 
masses of the population by a limited number of rulers— 
the ruling of the many by the few. A force of police are 
an absolute necessity. On account of these requirements, 
capitalism wishes to keep up militarism, seeking, like the 
tyrants, to strengthen it, under the pretext of disarmament. 
Militarism bears within itself the germ of death. All that 
exists is constantly undergoing change—all that is must 
some day cease to be. The more intensified militarism be- 
comes, the sooner its end must come. The fatal hour ap- 
proaches—it must surely arrive—for what may seem an age 
to men is but a moment to humanity. 

AN ARCHIST. 


TOWARDS FREEDOM. 


The old ery that Anarchists are haters of mankind, and 
apostles of wholesale destruction, is beginning to die out. 
The educational propaganda of today is making its influence 
felt in most unexpected quarters. Multitudes of earnest and 
thoughtful men and women of every class are beginning to 
recognize the sublimity of the Anarchist ideal. The ground 
of criticism has entirely shifted. Instead of being denounced 
as human monsters, Anarchists are now accused of being 
unpractical idealists. Only the grossly ignorant now assail 
us from the old standpoint. It has become quite the fashion 
for the more progressive Socialists, Single Taxers, and re- 
formers of other schools, no less than for many scholars, 
artists, philosophers, and men of letters, to announce them- 
selves “ultimate Anarchists,” Yet the goal of Anarchy ap- 
pears to them so lofty and distant that, out of sheer despair 
of attaining it without centuries of struggle, they fall back 
on what they consider measures of immediate practicability. 
Hence they wear out their lives in ceaseless political con- 
tests, chasing one rainbow after another, only to be re- 
peatedly led astray into the swamp. For lack of a unifying 
principle, each petty success proves utterly futile, as a 
means of securing permanent results. The causes of social 
evils being left in full operation, all tampering with mere 
results is an idle task. Experience demonstrates that it 
is wiser to move straight toward the true goal, concentrat- 
ing all our energies on the removal of obstacles from the 
path, than to wander into the devious by-ways, however at- 
tractive, along which rapid progress is possible for a time, 
but which invariably end in a failure. The truly practical 
man is he who conceives clearly the end to be sought, and 
swerves neither to the right nor to the left in his determined 
course. 


It is with justice that well-informed thinkers now regard 
Anarchy as the highest ideal of human society. The free 
assoviation of men and women in satisfying all the needs 
of life, the blossoming forth of full individuality, the re- 
demption of the earth from the exploiters, the collapse of 
the wage system with its cruel inequalities, the vanishing 
forever of poverty, crime, and intemperance, the reduction 
of disease, insanity, and hurtful accidents to an almost 
negligible minimum, the full realization of the joy of exis- 
tence, the expansion of art, science, philosophy, literature, 
to a degree only possible among a free people,—these, and 
such as these, are the fruits of such liberty as that to which 
we aspire. Is it any wonder that we wax earnest and 
enthusiastic, when picturing to ourselves the glories of the 
free society of the future? 

After all, however, is this magnificent conception any- 
thing more than “the baseless fabric of a dream?” Are 
we merely wasting our energies in striving for the unat- 
tainable? Mere sentiment is an insecure foundation for 
a social structure. 


Close investigation will demonstrate that Anarchists, so 
far from being dreamers, are the most practical of human 
beings, They know exactly what they want, and move di- 
rectly toward it. The mass of mankind in every age can 
conceive of no conditions other than those to which they 
have become accustomed. The abolitionists of the United 
States, hardly a generation ago, were reviled and persecuted, 
even unto death; and many thousands, even of sympathizers 
with their ideal, were swift and persistent in declaring that 
slavery always had existed, and was therefore too deeply 
rooted to be overthrown—at least for many hundreds of 
years. Such prophecies are always easily and glibly pro- 
nounced. The inertia of the mass has always to be reck- 
oned with; but it is not an insurmountable barrier to the 
accomplishment of great social changes. What can be con- 
ceived by man, can be effected by him. The only question 
is whether the result is worth the effort. 


The conception of full human liberty is by far the 

grandest social generalization that has ever entered into 
the mind of man. It is in full harmony with the trend 
of history and the conclusions of science. It does not, as 
is often superficially objected, presuppose a superhuman 
race of beings, but appeals to the fundamental traits of 
average human nature. It demands no exalted self-sacrifice 
from individuals, but appeals to motives of intelligent 
self-interest. When we talk of brotherhood, we do not 
appeal to a mawkish sentimentality. We merely state a 
fact in nature, on the recognition of which social harmony 
and the happiness of the individual alike depend. 
_ To the thoughtful student of life, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the method of living, by which alone the 
common aim of happiness can be attained, is through the 
fullest development of all the faculties. Man is a complex 
being, with multifarious wants and desires. No cut and 
dried system can fully satisfy his present needs, and leave 
ample margin for the constant shifting of conditions in- 
separable from growth. Flexibility, above all, is an im- 
perative necessity in the more advanced stages of social 
association. With the disappearance of authority, and the 
setting free of natural resources, all monopoly must vanish, 
and with it the power of a few to hold the many in econom- 
ic subjection. Rent, profit, interest, taxes, and all other 
forms of veiled robbery, cannot co-exist with equalitv of 
opportunity. A free people, meeting on equal terms, is 
capable of making whatever economic arrangements best 
subserve the interests of the individuals concerned, and of 
readjusting these arrangements as often as may be required, 
with the least possible friction. No elaborate machinery, no 
continual dependence om a stupid majority, no waiting for 
the often unsatisfactory decisions of a ‘Central Commit- 
tee,” no cringing to political bosses, no party organization, 
no authorization by officials or legislative assemblies, will 
any longer be necessary. Individual initiative will take the 
place of all these. Men and women will put far more heart 
into their work, and will exercise their inventive faculties 
in an immeasurably superior manner, when no portion of 
the result of their labor is intercepted by employer, land- 
lord or tax gatherer. The result will not be a tendency to- 
ward isolation, as is fancied by some who strangely mis- 
read human nature. Rather will free men and women, once 
fairly rid of the unavoidable suspicions which inevitably 
mark their attitude toward one another in this age of in- 
dustrial warfare, find their common interest in far more 
intimate social and economic association than would be pos- 
sible today. This would be the unavoidable consequence, 
not of a radical organic change in human nature, but of the 
needs of human nature as it exists today, under conditions 
of unrestricted freedom of development. It requires but the 
slightest knowledge of biology to recognize the elementary 
fact that social instincts are stronger in the long run than 
the anti-social instincts, and must survive in the struggle 
for existence. Force government, with its manifold oppor- 
tunities for robbery and oppression, its creation of class 
and caste divisions between man and man, its false ethics 
as exemplified in war and capital punishment, its vile diplo- 
matic intrigues, its hideous political corruption, and its un- 
limited supply of motives for friction, irritation, and hatred, 
is the worst possible stumbling-block in the pathway of the 
slowly evolving social consciousness. 


For the foregoing reasons, it is clear that the logical 
evolutionist must, sooner or later, accept the premises of the 
Anarchist philosophy. Radical and idealistic as its teachings 
seem, they are founded on the undisputed conclusions of sci- 
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ence. Being in harmony with the trend of human progress, 
and responsive to the needs of human nature, Anarchy of- 
fers itself to the world as the answer to its yearning ques- 
tions and the realization of its loftiest aspirations. ay, 


“LEADERS” AND LEADERS. 


Radicals are often asked, “How can human society exist 
without leaders, without a head?” If our questioner is one 
of the myriads who dwell lightly and superficially upon any 
subject, we could promptly dismiss. him by answering that 
those who have no head of their own must necessarily bor- 
row one, no matter if that one be of a thick and dense 
variety, commonly called in popular parlance, “blockhead.” 
If, on the other hand, he is really well intentioned and 
prompted by an earnest spirit of investigation, we would 
readily concur with him by admitting that with leaders— 
true leaders—the world cannot very well dispense. 


Amidst the rising tide of human misery, of abject degra- 
dation, of sordid gain, of slavish submission to whims of 
ruling power, someone must break the abominable fetters 
that custom, tradition and superstition have shackled upon 
us; someone must lead in the work of social regeneration 
so that the true spirit of manhood, resurrected, can assume 
its fullest expression. Of such leaders we need scores. 

Multitudes are yet dominated by religious beliefs, big- 
otry still befogs the human intellect, the sombre recesses 
of many minds are still obscured by fallacious teachings 
of dogma. Many knees are still bent in sacred genuflection 
before idols and images, the truth is yet crushed beneath 
the foundations of god’s temples. Many champions have 
assailed this formidable citadel; it has partly crumbled, ’tis 
true, but many more leaders are needed who will bear the 
torch of reason, the beacon of scientific investigation, upon 
the realm now obscured by ignorance and _ superstition. 
Thousands are needed. 


_ The field of literature and art is teeming with opportu- 
nity for expression. Nature’s greatest gift—the faculty to 
convey by pen, brush or chisel man’s most noble impulses, 
his highest aspiration—that sacred beacon that uplifts 
men’s hearts to loftier spheres is trammeled by dictums of 
conventionality and respectability. The “prowess” of crown- 
ed mummies and of tinseled “heroes” still pollutes our liter- 
ature and defiles our art. Lord Mammon finds ready apolo- 
gists. Commercialism reigns supreme. Artificiality and 
comstockism run rampant. Leaders are needed, myriads of 
them, who, disdaining to be mere automatons and mere 
intellectual prostitutes, will champion life’s realism, without 
mockery, without sham. There is earnest demand for lead- 
ers who will rise above the commonplace, above the pre- 
pane decadence of form and of motive. Millions are 
needed. 


The cause of labor is seeking its leaders, its champions. 
This promising field is open to all believers in its ultimate 
victory. Not “leaders” who wax fat upon the gullibility of 
the masses, not “leaders” who, subservient to political am- 
bitions, endeavor to accomplish the most absurd and incon- 
gruous alliances. Not “leaders” who prate about the com- 
munity of interest between capital and labor, who dine in 
lordly fashion while the humble toiler contents himself with 
crumbs. No, not these “leaders.” We scorn such leader- 
ship. Away with this species—the svoner, the better. We 
must have real leaders, plenty of them. Men of self-abne- 
gation, wisdom, clear vision, are needed; men who toil, suf- 
fer for the consummation of their ideals; foremost in the 
struggle amidst derision and scorn of those who do not un- 
derstand and prudently lurk behind. We welcome millions 
of these leaders with open arms. 


The true leaders always pursue their course through 
life “without ostentation, without hope of reward. Their 
sole aim is to translate philosophical conceptions into action. 
For no ideal can ever attain its highest manifestation un- 
less life and experiment give it sanction—this is the true 
meaning of revolution. We welcome these forerunners of 
the coming civilization as our leaders. Let it be under- 
stood: A true leader is he who preaches by example. ’Tis 
well that the world will never dispense with ee 


Laws against free speech encourage what they would 
repress. 


THE POLITICAL ALPHABET. 


A stands for Ananias, the politician’s patron saint. 

B is for boodle, which doth all legislation taint. 

C stands for congress, where all kinds of fetters are in- 
vented. 

D stands for democracy, whose dupes are somewhat de- 
mented. 

E stands for political economy, that justifies exploitation 
and plunder. 

F stands for freedom, a word mostly used for political 
thunder. 

G stands for gall and gab, the candidate’s greatest essential. 

H is a sulphurous place where lawyers need no credential. 

I is the pronoun that the nonentities use most. 

J is a four-legged rascal, prototype of a political host. 

K stands for killing, always justifiable when you own a 
good share of worldly things. : 

L is for lying, a habit never discouraged vv religious rings. 

M stands for militia and muskets, the props that uphold 
every State, 

N stands oor national spirit, that divides humanity with 
ate. 

O stands for oligarchy, that rules with a sceptre of gold. 

P stands for people, whose rights by political shysters are 
sold. 

Q stands Boe ona who would cure every human ill with 
a law. 

R is for republic, whose curtailments of personal liberty are 
becoming quite raw. 

S stands for stupidity, the same that fills so completely the 
dear people’s heads. 

T stands for tyranny, which would so strenuously stamp 
out all the reds. 

U is for union, a venerated lie that sounds rather hollow. 

V is for violence, the only argument against the mighty 
fellow. 

W is for workers, who in poverty always revel, 


Z is for zeal, that statesmen serve the devil. Baba Ds 


TOMORROW. 


For the benefit of our friend B. W. Gedney of East Bos- 
ton, who accused us of being in collusion with the Catholic 
church in attacking red political parties, and to demon- 
strate once again that when one wishes to make an expo- 
sition of real Socialism, stripped of all false and cowardly 
opportunism, one affirms, more or less, the same principles 
we stand for, we reproduce the following declaration by the 
late August Bebel: 

“With the expropriation of land and all the means of 
production, many of the evils afflicting society will dis- 
appear. Society will be self-sufficient, as there will be no 
antagonism among men. There will be no room for fraud 
and theft or for the adulteration of foodstuff, or for stock 
gambling. The State, being useless, will disappear. No 
one will govern, or be governed. No one to suppress or to 
oppress. All transactions will be carried on by agreement. 

“With the State, politicians, parliaments; police, prisons, 
armies, lawyers and judges will go by the board. 

“Since everyone will be able to satisfy his personal needs, 
the “criminal,” an outgrowth of present social disorder, will 
have no cause to exist; and the laws and injunction will 
become useless. 

“Humanity will dispense with religion. Only the ruling 
classes favor its dissemination among the lowly, as it sanc- 
tions their domination and authority. Morality has nothing 
in common with religion. Morality deals with human rela- 
tions, while religion deals with the supernatural. Every 
class in society has its own moral code. The capitalist con- 
siders exploitation of men, women and children perfectly 
legitimate. While, in reality, true morality will only exist 
when men are free and equal. 

“In the middle ages, rank and birth determined man’s 
social position. Today it is money. Tomorrow the fact 
of being born will make everyone a man. 

“Tomorrow Socialism will come.” 


Collectively we make the laws to protect the helpless, 
individually we laugh at them, evade them or sell them. 
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BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. 


Rey. William Reid Cross, an ordained sky-pilot of Hough- 
ton, Michigan, where the miners were recently engaged in a 
titanie struggle against the mine owners, preached a sermon 
in which he said in part: 

“My place is on the side of the workers who are strug- 
gline to improve their condition, and I feel profoundly that 
the business of a clergyman is to be on the side of the 
weak against the strong, and I have tried to see that this 
struggle between the mining companies and the strikers 
is a part of the age-long struggle of the race to better 
its condition.” 

Yet he makes a clear distinction. When the workers 
do not plea on their knees to secure an improvement of 


their miserable condition. Where they are not willing to 
submit to be clubbed or assasinated without raising a 
hand, “it must be evident to everybody that this is not a 


strike at all, but an assault on civilized society.” Then 
the pious gentleman, invoking hell and brimstone, comes 
forth with the following challenge: 

“The men who are making it their business to foment 
class hatred, who are deliberately and of set purpose poison- 
ing the minds of one class of society against another must 
be got rid of. They are not only undesirable citizens, they 
are not citizens at all, They are men without a country, 
they are outlaws and brigands and must be eliminated from 
the situation. They can no more be tolerated than we 
could tolerate having our woods infested with robbers -or 
wild beasts.” 

It is really to be deplored that no one took up his chal- 
lenge or at least endeavored to perpetuate the stock of this 
modern Torquemada by making two out of one. 

* * ‘ie 

One class of publications that give us the jim jams are 
those which seek to revive the superstitions and vagaries of 
ancient Egypt and India. Anything ancient is mostly false, 
and if it be paraded as “mystery,” we may rely on its 
being pure fake. In this latter class wé place the “Inner 
Life clubs,” the spooky materializers of the golden eagle, 
or the creeds which promise us the benefit of the wisdom 
of the howling Dervishes of Abyssinia, and of the adepts 
of the hidden mysteries of Egyptian and Indian mythology. 
No more mischievious humbug has, to our mind, ever been 
invented. Stripped of its mystery, it is simply the Chris- 
tian God, the independent existence of the Soul, and the 
absolute inertia of all matter. In other words, the all- 
mightiness of that of which we know absolutely nothing, 


and the infinite nothingness of everything which actually 
exists. Perhaps it is not a mystery, after all. Let us call 
it a mischievous lie. There is no mystery in that. 

* * * 


The purity cursade has gone to seed sooner than ex- 
pected. And naturally enough it ran to the “Socialism” of 
“police inspection of homes.” Whatever that means, we do 
not know; nobody does; but all the same we advise the 
worthy lady in whose behalf the resolution was adopted, 
not to accept the position. She will find it unpleasant, of 
not painful. She will meet with someone on her first round 
who objects to being inspected. 

Then she will have to neglect duty or there will be 
trouble. She might get thrown down a couple of flights of 
rickety stairs to the great detriment of her nerves. If 
the crusaders had ears as long as their gall, they would 
hear many a scathing and bitter word for society’s hypo- 
crites who would go about inspecting the hovels of the 
poor while denying them an opportunity to make homes 
that need no inspecting. But words are lost on social 
reformers. 

x * * 

“You will find willing slaves and hypocrites in every 
organization. They who dare to make hell on earth a re- 
ality. Oh, you who wish to help bring peace on earth, 
dare to think for yourselves; then do your duty by word 
and deed; show the poor peopde that the way to real free- 
dom lies in having a will of their own and making good 
use of it. When the truth is taught to the young, poverty 
and all hell conditions will be done away with and heaven 
will be found right here. False teaching is what keeps us 
in hell here, and no one knows where such teaching will 
land us.” 

The above paragraph came from the brain of that 
famous and eminent man, James Russell Lowell, and ‘here 
is a world of truth in every sentence, but the man with 
millions can afford to make an investment in churches and 
universities, and his money will find ministers and pro- 
fessors who will willingly strangle the truth for the re- 
muneration that capitalism pays for falsehood. There are 
hundreds and thousands of ministers of the gospel who 
will teach a false philosophy for the coin that enables a 
Rockefeller to be the monarch of the commercial domain. 
There are millions of people who are willing to speak of a 
Carnegie as a philanthropist, for library donations—profits 
that have been wrung from the misery and the destitution 
of human beings. Preachers and professors uphold the 
present civilization that is loaded with the moans and wails 
of a world in the expectation that treason to humanity com- 
mands a higher price than loyalty. Every nation upon 
the face of the globe can hear the groans of the distressed, 
and the wails of discontent are growing louder as each 
succeeding year leaves its mark upon the clock of time. 
The murmurs of discontent will eventually resolve into 
intelligent action, and a day will dawn when TRUTH will 
refuse to be murdered by purchased assassins. 

* * * 


Have you ever noticed that somehow the government 
never gets started investigating a graft until it is a played- 
out proposition, and in the meantime something else has 
developed? The officials are always on the trail, but they 
can’t catch up. 

ey tae 

The simpletons who place unbounded faith in federal in- 
vestigations during conflicts between capital and labor have 
at last had their fond hopes shattered. They must finally 
admit that the Anarchists are quite right when they claim 
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that governments—no matter what form they assume— 
will always ally themselves with the privileged class and 
must always act in accordance with the economic, social and 
moral interests of said class. 


Calumet taught us a lesson, Colorado follows suit. And 
it cannot be otherwise. To expect governmental insti- 
tutions to mete out justice or to compel the operators to 
apologize to the workers for the trials and tribulations 
suffered at their hands is an idle task; it spells degrada- 
tion, cowardice and suicide. 

Just as soon as the federal board had completed its 
investigation and boarded the train eastward, Gen. Chase 
resumed his ferocious persecution of the striking miners. 
At Forbes, entire families were evicted from their tents 
and forced to take to the mountains in self-protection. 
Men were beaten without provocation, their belongings ran- 
sacked and destroyed, while 20 miners were killed. Yet the 
law has been invoked to adjust differences that only reso- 
lute human agency can settle by an attack upon the politi- 
cal and economic institutions of society. 

The law is always on the side of those having economic 
adgantage. Property is law, and the law sanctions prop- 
erty rights. The disinherited miners are outlawed and 
therefore cannot expect to gain concessions upon legal 
grounds. Their lot is to suffer the law and its impositions 
unless they gain strength and determination and then the 
valuable lessons gleaned from experience will point the 
way to their final emancipation. 

* * * 


An English journalist says that the Balkan war has 
given everything such a shaking up that things can never 
go back to where they were, and no one can say what a 
day may bring forth. The British Empire is in the melting 
pot, and how long it can hold together under present eco- 
nomic and political conditions is a question. As the saying 
goes; “England has bitten off more of the world than she 
can chew, and is likely to be choked trying to swallow it.” 

This saying reminds us of a similar pithy observation 
made by Herbert Spencer on the same subject in his Social 
Statics, referring to government colonization by England. 
He remarks: “Our predicament is like that of the monkey 
in the fable, who, putting his “and into a jar of fruit, 
grasps so large a quantity that he cannot get his hand out 
again, and is obliged to drag the jar about with him, never 
thinking to let go what he has seized. When we shall at- 
tain to something more than the ape’s wisdom remains to 
be seen.” 

Those reformers who advocate passive resistance, wheth- 
er at the ballot box or through methods of industrial co- 
operation, are ignorant of human history. No established 
power ever yielded to the persuasion of peace. The mo- 
ment reform lays its hand upon Vested Right, swords 
flash, bayonets gleam, and the earth trembles beneath the 
armed tread of war. Let labor marshal its hosts on strike, 
and behold how quickly the oligarchy assembles its police, 
its militia, marshals its muskets and trains its cannon; 
see how soon the frowning front of armed force appears, 
how readily the sword leaps from the scabbard, and then— 
dare anyone assert that this force will yield to the argu- 


ments of peace? 
* * * 


A learned idiot from a Southern university lectured to 
a large audience at the Academy of Science of Galveston 
on the “Abolition of Poverty.” The professor said among 
other things that poverty had its rise at the building of the 
Pyramids and has been handed down to the present day 
as a case of necessity. This wise pedagogue also stated 


that poverty can never be abolished, but he knew how to 
cure it. There is only one true method of doing this, and 
that is to remove the influence which maintains and sup- 
ports the evil. 

He laid down some rules as a remedy, as follows: 

“Don’t give to tramps. Starve them.” 

“Don’t give to anybody you don’t know.” 

“Don’t give money unless to one who knows how to 
spend it.” 

“Don’t give to hungry children. Imposture is almost 
universal in such cases.” 

This is the “cure” for poverty proposed by this high- 
salaried professor, and yet some people wonder’ why the 
poor and starving hate such men. If the poor were not 
long-suffering and meek they would make short work of 
such as he, and it is none too certain but that they may 
yet be goaded by such methods as he proposes until they 
turn on their tormentors and extirpate them. 


THE SOLDIER’S PROFESSION IN DISREPUTE. 


The following letter appeared in a recent issue of the 
Toronto Mail: 

On April 20 I happened to be passing the factory of 
Virstbrook Bros., King street east, and was grossly insulted 
by a gang of hoodlum employees who happened to be stand- 
ing in the archway of the building, who used every in- 
sulting epithet they could possibly level at me. This, I may 
say, is a common occurrence in the city to those weaving 
His Majesty’s uniform, and it is high time some notice was 
taken of it by the civil authorities —A Soldier. 

This is one of the most encouraging indications of the 
growth of a healthy public sentiment on the subject of mil- 
itarism that we have noticed for a long time. The masses 
are beginning to recognize instinctively that the blue- 
coated loafer, who, in order to get an easy living under- 
takes to do any dirty work in the way of butchering his 
fellow men that a corrupt and rascally government may 
have on hand, is only deserving of contempt and insult. 
The “hoodlums” know that they are taxed to keep up a set 
of conceited brass-buttoned jays whose uniform is the 
symbol of their readiness to become murderers at the word 
of command. They know, too, that in case of any civil dis- 
turbance they themselves might as likely as not be the 
the victims. 

Why should they not let these lazy bullies know what 
they think of them? We admit that it would perhaps show 
a little better taste to refrain from epithets, and treat the 
passing soldier to a philosophical disquisition on the wick- 
edness and absurdity of the military system, but there are 
obvious difficulties in the way, and possibly the “hoodlums’” 
rough and ready fashion of giving utterance to their opin- 
ions is the only one adapted to the barrack-room stage of 
intellectual development. 


CIVIL WAR IN COLORADO. 


For several months military despotism and club-law have 
reigned supreme in the Colorado coal mine districts, the 
capitalist and Socialist press notwithstanding. The former 
insists that “lawlessness and Anarchy reign in Colorado,” 
while the latter joins the chorus by a stern declaration that 
“capitalist despotism has led to Anarchy.” But such mali- 
cious perversion of facts need not worry the Anarchists, 
for infamy has the tendency to recoil upon its perpertra- 
tors. Both the capitalist and Socialist scribes lie with a 
purpose; the capitalist hireling endeavors to justify the 
outrages perpetrated upon the miners by the civil and 
military authorities, and the Socialist tool of the party 
machine caters to the prejudices of the toiling masses, 
which are expected to transform society into a State Social- 
ist paradise by the ballot box. 

The miners, after continuous provocation, have resorted 
to violence—not for defense only, but for attack—which 
goes to prove that they have thrown resignation over- 
board and are fast outgrowing the militia of Christ tactics 
of John Mitchell. By resorting to persuasive arguments 
they will more likely discourage many brutes under human 
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semblance from donning a uniform or becoming detectives 
for Mammon’s proteges. é 
For ages the miner has descended beneath the earth in 
quest of coal to warm his master’s hearth while in a 
smoke-begrimed shack his family suffered cold and want; 
too long he has sought gold to fill his master’s coffers; too 
long he has sought diamonds that fair hands adorn; now a 
thought has dawned upon his mind, a gleam of hope lends 
strength to his arm; his eyes are no longer dull and passive, 
they have turned to flame; he stands erect and self-reliant, 
for he has learned to seek the steel—to gain his freedom. 


SAM GOMPERS’ PLEA. 


Samuel Gompers, in a recent speech in New ‘York City, 
made an urgent plea against applying the anti-trust law to 
organizations of labor, citing the fact that the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, in what is commonly called the 
Hatters’ case, declared and sustained the decision that the 
Sherman anti-trust law applies to organizations of labor; 
and that following this decision workmen in New Orleans 
have been indicted under the provision of this law for no 
other reason than that they undertook to express their 
sympathy and to afford their co-operation to a number of 
their fellow workmen in another trade so as to prevent 
an employer from cutting wages in that particular trade; 
that in Jacksonville, Florida, a few months ago a number of 
workmen were indicted as conspirators because they with- 
held their labor; and that the president and secretary of 
the United Mine Workers of America have been indicted 
under these criminal provisions because they endeavored, 
through their union, to protect the Colorado miners in their 
struggle against the operators—after citing these recent 
applications, Gompers went on to say: 

“The right of free association and voluntary coalition 
has been denied, and I say to you, my friends, * * * 
with whatever of impressiveness I may possess, that the 
lesson should come home to us. The denial of the right 
of association now applies to workingmen and working- 
women, and can be enforced at any time at the whim or 
fancy or interest of the Government or of any adminis- 
tration, or those who may be behind it, to impose and en- 
force it. it there Lo any rignts that we should jealously 
guard, not only for the working people, but for all our 
people, they are the rights of free assemblage, free speech, 
free press, and the right of voluntary association of our 
people. If you hope to maintain this republic I beseech you 
give this matter your attention.” 

We will set aside the question of abstract right—some- 
thing that requires more than a plaint to enforce—and point 
out that Gompers’ main concern seems to be the preserva- 
tion of our republican institutions. Surely at this stage 
of the game of life, one would expect a greater understand- 
ing of the problems that are confronting us today, but 
evidently Gompers is too wrapped up in his official posi- 
tion; he lacks comprehension and courage and conviction. 
He evidently does not wish to commit official suicide when 
he unconscionsly admits his reluctance to educate the toiling 
masses under his fold to a revolutionary activity. He says 
further: 

“T am not a pessimist. I do not look upon the darkest 
side of life, or of things or incidents as they arise. But 
I say to you, men and women, and I say it to all whom it 
may concern, that the spirit of freedom among the people 
of our country, workmen or others, is too much of a life 
question to be quenched or crushed out. If you do not 
heed, if you do not give the full right of free association 
to the toiling masses of our country, you will have to con- 
tend with other elements who will not permit you to sleep 
so comfortably and with such little concern.” 

Here Sam lets the cat out of the bag and finally admits 
that there are elements who are causing distress in the ene- 
my’s camp—the militant revolutionists. It may seem strange 
to Gompers, but this very element is the only one who is 
putting up a consistent and effective fight against the 
Sherman anti-trust law by proclaiming that men’s inalien- 
able rights to life, freedom and well-being shall not be 
judged by the standards applied to bricks, cement, logs 
or cloth. 

Either our position that the capitalists have no right 
to the exclusive ownership of the means of life is sound 
or it is not. If we are correct, then to concede the point 
that the capitalists have a right to a fair day’s work for 


a fair day’s pay is more than a compromise; it is a virtual 
concession that the wage system is right. If capitalists 
have the right to own labor or to control the results of 
labor, we have no business to be dictating the terms upon 
which we are employed. We cannot say to our employers, 
“Yes, we acknowledge your right to employ us; we are 
satisfied that the wage system is all right, but we, your 
slaves, propose to dictate the terms upon which we will 
work.” And yet that is exactly the position of A. F. of L. 
friends. They presume to dictate to capital, while they 
maintain the justness of the capitalist system; they would 
regulate wages while defending the claims of the capital- 
ists to absolute control of industry. 

In conclusion, we will say that the claims of labor to 
secure a greater share of well-being and ultimately the 
integral fruit of what it produces cannot be granted as a 
token of magnanimity on the part of our ruling classes, it 
has and will always be contested and finally recognized, 
after a long series of struggles—by direct action. And any 
attempt to divert labor’s activity into any other channel— 
political, arbitration or by effecting a compromise through 
civic federation or prate about its docility and subserviency 
to the whims of capital—is to ignore the lessons of history 
and pave the way for disruption and defeat. 

A. GUTENBERG. 


THE ELECTION IS DONE. 


The etection is done and the right ones won, 
Else why the commotion of frantic appeals, 
And appeals that are subtle as sin, 

And lies as black as a ne ;ro’s face 

And deception as false as a harlot’s love? 


I am told that the ballot is the bulwark of freedom, 
That right comes uppermost where it is freest. 

But I see voters with unmanly mien 

Skulking in and about the polling booths 

Like thieves in the night; 

Avoiding their masters political, industrial, 

As though doing some evil thing. 

If it be honest, manly, just and effective, 

Why sneak like a conscious wrong-doer, 

Or a skunk in a farmer’s hen-roost, 

To do that which press, preacher, public and politician 
Say is a proud duty, a moral obligation? 

Is it that private conscience preeks with doubt? 

Is it that skepticism mix rusts the power of a piece of paper 
To change conditions in spite of conscious self-interest? 
Is it credence in the faith of personal results 
Notwithstanding the barricade of ballots? 


They tell me, they who fall by the political wayside, 

And who’d account for the want and the woe of the world 

In words of wanton weariness 

And the wisdom of washerwomen, 

That the voters violated good judgment 

In the choice of their political masters, 

And so the world goes awry. 

But I question those whom success 

(And the lying figures of an honest count!) 

Have helped into the saddle of power: 

Why poverty grows in the shadow of institutions born of 
the ballot? 

Why jobbery and robbery and rascality dominate these 
institutions? 

Why the souls of rulers are steeped in rottenness, 

And their lives a protest against honest toil and fair deal- 
ing? 

Why they blow hot here and blow cold there? 

Why they say white when ’tis black and black when ’tis 


white ? 

Why they tell us they go south, and after election go 
north? 

And in childlike wonderment they gaze at me in my sim- 
plicity,— 


And wink the other eye! —Joseph A. Labadie. 

Blessed are the poor in pocket, for they shall be practiced 
upon by physicians, sliced by surgeons, patronized by pluto- 
cratic philanthropists, purchased by politicians, awed by 
authorities, exhorted by ecclesiastics, meddled with by min- 
isters, explained by economists, and curtly castigated by 
courts.—“‘Life.”’ 
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AS THEY SEE US ABROAD. — 


To come into the world black is looked upon as the 
greatest misfortune that nature can send you. If I had a 
black skin and a large fortune, I would spend my fortune 
in trying to wash myself; and, if I did not succeed, I would 
save my last louis for the purchase of a revolver with which 
to blow my brains out. 


For the situation is no longer tenable. 

Here in Europe, to be sure, the negro still holds a place 
midway between the horse and the ass, under the watchful 
care of the Society for the Protection of Animals. If the 
white man calls him “Chocolat” and besmears his back with 
plaster, these are simply inoffensive tricks. But in America, 
that land of individualism, the negro has not even the lib- 
erty of the horse and the ass. The white man does not 
amuse himself in besmearing his back with plaster; he 
makes use of him as a rifle target. It is more fun. 


In those Southern States that gave birth to Jefferson 
there is no day when one or more lynchings do not figure 
in ‘the program of the evening’s amusements. Not long ago 
there were six in Wilmington, and the population, having 
got their hand in, doubtless would have made the number 
an even dozen had not police reinforcements been sent to the 
four corners of the city. 


In Montgomery a very curious case has just been going 
on in the courts. Landed proprietors, police and’ magis- 
trates are charged with maintaining slavery in Alabama for 
the past fifteen years, by the following ingenious method: 
They pick up a handful of blacks here and there, and take 
them into court on a charge of carrying concealed weapons 
or some other imaginary offense. A judge passes sentence 
upon them. Not having a dollar in their pockets, the blacks 
cannot pay the fine. Then an owner of a plantation ap- 
pears, and offers to pay their fines—in return for which 
philanthropic act he is allowed to take away the prisoners 
and keep them until they have repaid the sum. 


The unfortunates are forced to do duty in the cotton 
fields. When they are not well behaved, they are whipped; 
and when, tired of being whipped, they run away, they are 
hunted by enormous bloodhounds, which they bring back in 
two pieces. 


Poor devils! Under what lamentable star are they born? 
It is impossible to understand the ferocious and implacable 
hatred and contempt that pursue them with kicks and lashes. 

One must have traveled in Louisiana and Texas to form 
an idea of the assaults upon human dignity which even peo- 
ple that have had some experience in liberty are capable of 
committing. For, after all, a negro is a man. The modern 
Legrees have dubbed him stupid and lazy, yet they do not 
hesitate to speculate on his shortcomings. But, after all, 
he is a man, and not a kangaroo. They do not seem to 
suspect it in America. 


In Charleston, in New Orleans, the street cars are di- 
vided into two compartments—black side, white side. A 
grating separates the two skins. There is a similar separa- 
tion on the railways. In the Atlanta railway station a mu- 
latto has not the privilege of approaching the buffet; he 
must remain ten feet away. The waiter tosses him his por- 
oe and the poor animal opens his jaws to take it on the 

y- 

Roosevelt once tried to recall! his fellow citizens to re- 
spect for individual rights, but he has wasted his time; and, 
if he had persisted, he would have lost a part of his politi- 
cal influence. A few years ago he invited Booker Washing- 
ton to dinner. He will not repeat the performance, for it 
has brought upon his head more censure and more threats 
than if he had handed over to England half the territory of 
the United States. And the unfortunate Booker Washing- 
ton, who thought himself a little whitened because he had 
been received by the president, had it soon forced upon him 
that he was blacker than before, for the following week, 
when on a lecture tour in the southwest, he found no hotel to 
shelter him. All the waiters, all the servants, refused to 
serve him. 

It is time that these continual persecutions were ended. 
The United States owe it to themselves; they owe it to their 
place in the world, which is great. We expected of them 
lessons in tolerance and moderation; they have decided to 
reprimand Nicholas II, who reigns over a people still half 
savage, and on their own territory they allow things which 


the Kalmouks among the Kalmouks of Nicholas II would 
never dream of doing. 


_ To be sure, we do not advise them to push the applica- 
tion of the principle of equality to the point of giving their 
daughters in marriage to the brothers of Booker Washing- 
ton. 


’ But we advise them at least to re-read “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” a little oftener, and not to treat their negroes worse 
than their dogs. They allow their dogs in the street cars; 
why not their negroes as well, if the negroes are as care- 
fully brushed and kept as clean of fleas? 

Is that too much to ask? 


It seems to me that the interest of the whites is con- 
cerned as well as that of the negroes. 


The latter are getting weary of the incessant struggle. 
Brawls are occurring daily. Already, in many cities, both 
friends and foes of slavery go armed with bludgeons and 
daggers. A race war may break out at any moment. 

There must be an end of this. 


Hither leave the negroes at peace, free to black their 
boots with all the “respectability” that attaches to a tax- 
paying merchant, or else impound them and asphyxiate 
them in a body. Or, if they are too numerous; if the exe- 
cutioners fear the prospect of a little remorse later—send 
them to the Philippines. There they will form a neutral 
State under America’s protection, and the Americans, hav- 
ing no more negroes, will choose other targets for their 
Winchester exercise. 

And then, if, becoming again the sons of John Brown, 
they shall preach morality to the czar, we shall have no 
desire to laugh in their face, as we are so strongly tempted 
to do at the present moment.—Gaston Donnet in “L’Aurore.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BUSINESS. 


Trade began as a form of highway robbery. The strong 
man took what he wanted from the weak. Herbert Spencer 
says that the “giving of presents” to avoid slaughter was 
the first step in trade. It was customary to leave on the 
frontier at some chosen spot articles of value such as ti: 
stronger tribe wanted, These weuld be taken and in some 
instances other articles would be left in their place—prim- 
itive man had a heart. Later ambassadors were sent bear- 
ing gifts. Thus barter and exchange arose. It was origi- 
nally nothing but a disguised combat. Trade developed out 
of plunder and tribute. And always the stronger, the more 
powerful, the loud, overbearing, insolent, pushing, brutal 
and fierce got the best of the bargain. 

Business as conducted today does not require thought. 
It is done according to a very simple formula that a child 
can be taught in two easy lessons, and comes to be car- 
ried on by reflex action within a short time. The formula 
is: “Establish yourself as intermediary between the pro- 
ducer and consumer; be a convenience to both, and charge 
all the traffic will bear for the service.” By adhering to 
this formula anyone can become a successful business man 
in a little time. There are no values to be created or de- 
fined. Every little detail has its governing rule. It is the 
petty annoyances and worries incidental upon catering to a 
multiplicity of tastes, and the constant nagging of the 
money-getting habit, that tire the business man. But he 
thinks he thinks. SO abe 
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“Are there enough lifeboats for all the passengers?” 
“No.” Are there life preservers for everybody?” “No.” 
“Well, hasn’t anything been done in preparation for ship- 
wreck?” “Well, the band has learned to play ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee’ in the dark.”—“The Masses.” 
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BY THE WAYSIDE. 


The miners of Calumet, Michigan, have returned to 
work without gaining the main bone cf contention—the 
recognition of their union. Since the workers are past 
masters in the art of losing, this temporary setback will 
give them heart and brain for future conquests. 

* * * 


The smelter strike here in Tacoma has likewise failed. 
The lack of response from other workers and the luke- 
warm enthusiasm injected in the strike by tailend leaders 
caused them to come out second best. Try again, boys. 
Meanwhile, sabotage. 

* * # 


In occasion of his 80th birthday, Ernest Haeckel has 
been conferred a title by the Grand Duke of Saxony, which 
was refused with disdain. Verily, a glittering piece of hard- 
ware dangling from his coat and tendered by an imperial 
boor would add nothing but insult to a well-spent life de- 
voted to scientific research. 

2 * * 


Ending a disagreement, the prosecution of Thomas 
Mooney, a young Syndicalist, on a charge of having dyna- 
mite in his possession is balked for a time at least. The 
case is one growing out of the strike of Pacific Gas and 
Electric company of San Francisco. 

* * & 


Availing themselves of a new disposition of the Cali- 
fornia Board of Pardons, friends of the McNamara boys 
claim that the older brother is now eligible to parole, while 
the youngest, who is sentenced for life, must serve 15 
years of his sentence before he can take advantage of the 
new ruling. 

* * * 

The wave of shuddering depression that flowed over the 
country as it read of the quadruple slaying at Sing Sing 
was so disastrous that we could better afford to have a 
hrndred gunmen running loose than to suffer from the 
effects of the official murder of this quartet. It is to be re- 
membered, after all, that they sought outside the pale of 
law what the majority of human beings are seeking within 
it. There is no essential difference’ between their acts and 
a of authorities—only that the latter had a license to 
ill. 

* * * 

The Anarchists the world over are invited to the London 
Congress, and formulate their ideas, their plans of action, 
their experiences of the past, their hopes for the future. The 
general secretary of the organizing committee of the Con- 
gress is A. Schapiro, 163 Jubilee street, London, Eng., to 
whom all matter concerning this gathering should be sent. 
Subscriptions, affiliations, reports, agenda, etc. A special bul- 
letin will be published at intervals, giving all details re the 
Congress. It will be sent to all organizations, to all Anar- 
chist papers, and to all who express a wish to receive it. 

* * * 


The Industrial Workers of the World will spend every 
energy toward furthering a general strike of all workers 
in all industries in the United States and will organize a 
systematic campaign to sabotage the profits of the capital- 
ist class to the extent of $500,000,000 during the coming 
year, in the event of armed intervention in Mexico. 

x * * 


Harry Jensen, member of the I. W. W., was arrested in 
Portland for posting bills declaring for “Insurrection Rather 
Than War,” and urging the workers to revolt rather than 
engage in war with Mexico. 

ae Ya 


The International Anarchist Federation of America, hav- 
ing Brooklyn, N. Y., as headquarters, has decided to invite 
all Anarchist-Communist groups in the United States and 
Canada to join it, for the purpose of carrying on more 
efficient propaganda. It has singled out for special at- 
tention the cases of our Mexican comrades now imprisoned 
at San Antonio, Texas, and that of the Italian, Masetti, 
who shot his colonel in the hope of stopping the slaughter 
of the Arabs in the infamous war of conquest now being 
waged by Italy. 


How American sympathy went out to the evicted Irish 
some years ago, when as many as 3,000 families were 
turned out of their houses fon non-payment of rent! But 
60,463 families were evicted in the city of New York during 
the year 1913 without exciting special wonder. Yet where 
is the difference? Apparently the only difference is in the 
fact that New York evictions last year were about twenty 
times as many as in the worst year of Irish evictions. In 
proportion to population the depravity is much greater. 
Whereas the Irish evictions of the heaviest year numbered 
about 1 to every 1,300 of population, those of New York 
numbered about 1 to every 35 of population. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


“Jahrbuch der Freien Generation,” edited by Rudolph 
Grossman, Klosternenburg (bei Wien)  Schiess-statten 
graben 287, Osterreich. A valuable addition to the revolu- 
tionary literature, carefully gleaned from original sources, 
profusely and tastefully illustrated. Price, postpaid, 40c. 


IN THEIR OWN COIN. 


A little girl from an east end of London slum was in- 
vited with others to a charity dinner given at a great house 
in the west end of London. In the course of the meal the 
little maiden ‘startled her hostess by propounding the query: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

“Why, no,” responded the astonished lady of the house. 

After a moment’s pause the miniature querryist pro- 
ceeded with the equally bewildering questions: 

“How much coal do you burn? What is your husband’s 
salary? Has he any bad habits?” 

By this time the presiding genius of the table felt called 
upon to ask her humble guest what made her ask such 
strange questions. 

“Well,” was the innocent reply, “mother told me to be- 
have like a lady, and when ladies call at our house they 
always ask mother those questions.” 


OUTPOST ECHOES. 


Death is also peace. 

Religion is a crutch. 

Make right into might. 

Charity is a subterfuge. 

Work is the mother of hope. 

The dreamer is at least alive. 

Content is best shown in swine. 

Make room for the only real manhood! 

Society rose in response to individuality. 

Darwin was unquestionably right. Some men are even 
now apes. 

Books on the labor problem are multiplying; the world 
is awake. 

Love is thrown, away on those who make merry over 
the suffering of humanity. 

What men need to strengthen them is to stand upon 
their own feet. Paternalism only makes men dependent. 

Some men are more afraid of revolution than they are 
of national ruin; which is to be more afraid of liberty than 
of tyrants. 


“All industry would come to an end if men were free 
to work or not to work!” exclaims the startled son of prece- 
dent and custom as he listens to the arguments for Mera 
And when he is shown that the eternal incentive to work, 
now or in the future, is not law’ or authority, but the 
desire to live, he stares, or looks foolish. 


* * * 


I will try and give you a more concise and complete idea 
of the society into which I would like to be reborn. It is a 
society which does not know the meaning of the words rich 
and poor, or the rights of property, or law or legality, or 
nationality; a society which has no consciousness of being 
governed, in which equality of condition is a matter of course, 
and in which no man is rewarded for having served the 
Se eka by having the power given him to injure it—Wm. 

orris. 


